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The exposition of Bradley is singularly inadequate and only two pages 
and a half are given to Bosanquet. Perhaps it is as well, however, since 
Mr. Waddington seems to have no first-hand acquaintance with his 
author. For example, he says : " Bosanquet is inclined with Hegel to sell 
all he has and follow spirit, though he never formally commits himself 
to an Absolute" (p. 181). 

In conclusion, it may be said that a book of the sort evidently intended 
by the author would probably appeal to a fairly large class of readers ; 
that the present book is much too hastily put' together to be satisfactory; 
but that the author shows, in spite of all his shortcomings, that he could 
write a much better book, if he would take the necessary time and trouble, 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 

The Psychology of Nationality and Internationalism. By W. B. Pills- 
bury, Professor of Psychology, Director of the Psychological Labora- 
tory, University of Michigan. D. Appleton and Company, New York, 
1919— pp. ix, 314. 

As the title of his book indicates, Professor Pillsbury presents a study 
of a social phenomenon that has been much discussed, during and since 
the great war, by specialists of every kind and from many different points 
of view. The theories advanced in explanation have been as diverse as 
the standpoints of the writers, even when these have approached the sub- 
ject from the same angle, — biological, psychological, sociological, or what 
you please. We discover in nearly all of them a tendency to oversimpli- 
fication, an attempt to account for seemingly complex phenomena by 
means of a single abstract element contained or imagined in them, — for 
example, to emphasize the instincts or some particular instinct, to the 
neglect of other factors, without which the phenomenon in question 
cannot' be properly understood. Although Professor Pillsbury lays chief 
stress upon instinct in his analysis of the national mind, he avoids such 
one-sidedness. He recognizes the importance of ideals ; and if he seems 
to conceive instinct rather abstractly as something separate, to which the 
other phases of consciousness are mechanically added, this may be laid 
at the door of the analytic method in psychology which breaks the mind 
into pieces and finds it difficult to put them together again, just as they 
were. We may perhaps avoid misunderstanding here if we resist the 
tendency, referred to in the Preface, " to forget that a process when 
analyzed is the same process as that with which one started." 

The author sees in nationality fundamentally an expression of the 
social instincts, modified and elaborated by habit and learning, which, in 
turn, come to constitute tradition and custom" (p. 90). Under the 
social instinct's he embraces, besides the gregarious instinct, sympathy 
and fear or respect for the group as a whole or its members, and even 
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hate. It is upon the basis of these instincts, which may be called the 
immutable laws of human nature, that ideals and standards develop and 
come to have the force of laws. The ideals have developed and may 
change. They arise through the chance suggestion of some thinker ; they 
are the ideals that have been stated by some one man, accepted by many 
others, and now pass practically unquestioned. They are tested by ex- 
perience and are transmitted by tradition (pp. 91, 211, 225, 278). The 
fundamentals are prescribed by instinct's, the refinements must be added 
by learning. In essentials, ideals have been seen to furnish rules of con- 
duct based upon a determination of what is most satisfactory in the 
light, not of crude instinct, but of instinct' guided and controlled by ex- 
perience, which has been summed up in what we call intelligence or 
reason. As opposed to instincts, this means action on rational grounds, 
doing what is right as opposed to doing what one pleases (pp. 252 ff.). 

" What we call intelligence or reason " seems to be the most important 
element in this entire process ; and instinct that has come under the sway 
of " what we call intelligence or reason " is instinct only in name. Pro- 
fessor Pillsbury subscribes to the belief "that nations are held together by 
mental rather than by physical or hereditary bonds. It is something in 
the spirit, not anything in the physical constitution or common ancestry 
that makes them- one" (p, 164). Instinct appears to be mastered by 
reason. " The consciousness of nationality is awareness of belonging to 
a group with pride in the ideal notion of that group as a separate entity, 
a willingness to be controlled by the ideals of that group and to serve its 
ends " (p. 246) . " The laws are formulated ideals. When tested they 
give the individual an approved standard of conduct that represents the 
experience of the community, even of civilized society everywhere, rather 
than his own instincts " (p. 274). 

There is evidently a great deal more in the consciousness of nationality 
than instinct; indeed, the so-called instincts of sympathy and respect, as 
they operate in the human being, are already shot through with thought, 
touched by the spark of the universal. The same may be said of the 
awareness of belonging to a group, of the pride in the ideal notion of 
that group, and of the willingness to be controlled by its ideals. Ex- 
perience itself is impossible without intelligence or reason; we cannot 
tear it from this factor without destroying both it and it's inseparable 
mate. We cannot understand the consciousness of nationality without 
remembering that' it is of the spirit, and that the spirit is a whole, — not a 
combination of elements, like instincts, pure and simple, to which other 
elements are mechanically added. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 



